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SOME RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF PRAGMATISM 



ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Chicago, 111. 



There exists in many quarters a more or less defined opinion that 
the growth of the pragmatic movement implies a danger to the religi- 
ous interests. Just why this opinion should be held it is at first sight 
a little difficult to see, unless for the reason that all philosophies with 
a flavor of newness are looked upon as dangerous. Added to this is 
the fact that pragmatism is showing itself most hospitable to science, 
and that science and religion are rather popularly supposed to resemble 
the Hon and the lamb before they had decided to lie down together. 
Moreover, absolutism seems to offer a fairly well-fixed conception of 
God, and one which absolutists claim to be in fairly close agreement 
with that demanded by the common religious consciousness. 

Thus it happens that a philosophical friend of mine asks: "I 
wonder what these pragmatists are going to do with God," and that 
another friend remarks: "We scientists couldn't ask anything better 
for our purposes than pragmatism gives us. But I rather hope that 
the absolutists will keep up their end of the fight a little while 
longer, if only to supply us with some of the inconsistently mystical 
variety of satisfaction in off hours, " (a delightfully pragmatic justifi- 
cation of absolutism, by the way). 

Now this short-sighted criticism of pragmatism entirely overlooks 
the fact that the kind of satisfaction which pragmatism offers to 
science — an assurance of the right to try an hypothesis and to find its 
validity in its results — is exactly the kind of satisfaction which the 
historical religious consciousness has always demanded. Whatever 
dogmatic theology may have said concerning doctrines, religion has 
been for the popular mind a sort of trial and error process, not so 
different in principle from science. From the Psalmist's "taste and 
see that the Lord is good," and the New Testament "if a man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching," and " I will prove my 
faith by my works," down to modern revival methods, good and bad, 
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with their emphasis on "experience," religion has been largely a 
matter of verifying an hypothesis by acting on it. 

From this point of view, assuredly, religion has everything to gain 
from pragmatism, if, as Schiller holds, pragmatism has succeeded at 
last in overcoming the old antithesis between reason and faith. Prag- 
matism claims to do this, "on the one hand, by showing that faitb 
must underlie all reason and pervade it, nay, that at bottom rationality 
itself is the supremest postulate of faith, and on the dther hand by 
enabling us to discriminate between the spurious faith which shuns 
the warmth of action and the genuine faith which is an ingredient 
in the growth of knowledge." The pragmatic emphasis on faith, 
"where faith in a fact can help create that fact" is so notorious that 
when Dr. Russell sneers at pragmatism for offering, not an intellectual 
compulsion, but an exhortation, like that of the revivalist, to "try this 
experience which we are all enjoying," one is forced to recognize the 
justice of the comparison, albeit a very distant one, even if one resents 
the injustice of the sneer. 

But if one phase, at least, of the ordinary religious consciousness 
has always been thus "scientific" in the broad sense, the case is some- 
what different when we come to theology proper. For theology has 
shown a tendency to follow a very rationalistic philosophy, taking its 
materials indeed from the religious consciousness of certain famous 
leaders, but working them up into an abstracted "system" which 
made up for its failure to take account of the concrete whole of experi- 
ence by an excessively dogmatic emphasis on those details of which 
it did take account. And being very conservative (excusably so, on 
account of the value of its material), it has maintained almost to this 
day the old Platonic view of the concept and of ideas and of the func- 
tion of knowledge, as sufficient unto itself and unto its own pet purpose, 
which was the copying of reality. Hence, theology has dealt, not so 
much with the functioning of the religious consciousness as with the 
intellectual interrelations of certain concepts. 

Theology, however, is not the only sinner in this regard. Philos- 
ophy itself has pursued an exactly similar course, and has only been 
aroused by the growth of the scientific conception of the meaning of 
truth, and (possibly) by the great emphasis on action in this strenuous 
century, to a more "pragmatic" interpretation of its material. And 
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in the change which seems to be coming over philosophy, theology 
will doubtless participate. 

The discussion of the theological side of pragmatism will fall natur- 
ally into two divisions: first, a consideration of the place allotted by a 
pragmatic philosophy to theology, and second, a view of the effect 
which pragmatism must have on the categories of theology itself. 

The first of these topics I shall treat very briefly, as it has already 
been hinted at in this paper, and as it has been explicitly treated in 
Dr. Ames's paper, "Theology from the Standpoint of Functional 
Psychology," 1 and in Dr. Lyman's essay in the Garman Commemora- 
tive Volume, 2 entitled "The Influence of Pragmatism on the Status 
of Theology." The resultant view of both these articles is that 
theology must become more "scientific" and historical. This means, 
according to Dr. Ames, 

the recognition and justification of the gradual and continuous modifications of 
doctrines. Heretofore, doctrinal changes have either gone on in a random way 
or they have been opposed by the established habits of thought. If changes in 
theology were understood to be the marks of growing religious life and real aids 
to such growth, theology would come to take its place among the sciences. These 
sciences are always subject to revision and yet they are employed in affairs of the 
greatest moment. 

Practically the same view is taken by Dr. Lyman, though, as a 
theologian, he declines to give up altogether the "absoluteness" of 
the Christian religion. He does not hold this a priori, he carefully 
explains, nor will he assert that it is yet proven, but he thinks it not 
inconsistent with pragmatism to discover some "absolute" religion. 
He means by this a religion which will subordinate to itself the norms 
of all other religions and thus satisfy all the religious needs of life. 
Taken with several grains of salt, in the form of conditions which Dr. 
Lyman imposes, this is not impossible. But Dr. Lyman is a good 
enough pragmatist to admit that there always remains the possibility 
that "in a world of growing reality new values may arise and that 
these may modify the old values or be quite discontinuous with them." 

There seems to be a little looseness of statement in this con- 
clusion of Dr. Lyman's. In a world of growing reality new values 

1 American Journal 0} Theology, Vol. X, April, 1906, pp. 219 £f. 
' Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, by former students of Charles Edward 
Garman; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
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must arise, and must modify old values. On the other hand, 
they can not be discontinuous with them, since they arise out of 
them. And the religion which accommodates itself to these new 
values will change along with them, but not necessarily with such 
rapid change that it need ever vary in name. Such a phenomenon is 
indeed a very common one, for who will say that any of the great 
religions of the world are the same now as when they were founded. 
And what has happened to diverse religions would happen to Dr. 
Lyman's "absolute" religion, if it ever coines to exist. That is, 
while it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that one religion should 
come to satisfy the varied needs of all mankind, that very religion 
would be a changing religion, changing not only in time but also in 
every individual application. It might be called "one" by courtesy: 
it might be " one " in fellowship : it could not be " one " in any absolute 
sense. 

In addition to the scientific character which pragmatism would 
impose on theology, it has one other marked influence on the status 
of that branch of study — an influence brought out by Dr. Lyman's 
article and also in several suggestions by Professor Schiller. This 
influence lies in the fact that " the pragmatic form of empiricism can 
do what the old empiricism could not, namely, recognize the ethical 
life as an integral and constitutive part of reality. And furthermore 
it is able to regard the specifically religious needs and reactions as 
means of attaining rationality that are as rightful as those which are 
more definitely of an intellectual sort. Thus at length empiricism 
takes on a form which does not in principle rule out the truth of reli- 
gion." The pragmatic "justification of faith," as Schiller calls it, 
this founding of metaphysics, not indeed, as Kant did, on ethics, but, 
in a broader way, on conduct, of which ethics deals with a most impor- 
tant part, is bound to give to ethics, and to theology in so far as it is 
related to ethics, a status refused to it by the older empiricism, and 
demanded but not obtained for it by the older rationalism. 

In these two ways, then, pragmatism must influence the status of 
theology, first, by making it a science as other sciences, second, by 
giving it, in so far as it remains a science, an honored place among 
other branches of study. 

Passing now to a consideration of the effect of pragmatism on 
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current theological doctrine, I shall limit the subject in a most arbi- 
trary way, not merely to the three conceptions of God, freedom, and 
immortality which have always been the chief fighting ground of the 
theologians, but to a discussion of the first of these — the effect of the 
pragmatic movement on the conception of God. The reasons for 
this particular deUmitation may be briefly stated as follows: 

First, the question of freedom, while undoubtedly an important, 
(probably the most important) question of ethics, is for that reason 
not the chief question of theology. If there is to be any separation 
of the fields at all for the sake of convenience, it is as well to let each 
field take care of its own most characteristic problem. Moreover, 
the effect of pragmatism on ethics has already been somewhat more 
thoroughly studied than its effect upon theology. And, according to 
Schiller, this influence is to be very great and very beneficial. It is 
to free us from the paralyzing horror of an "indifferent universe." 
Nature "may be hostile; it may be friendly; it must respond in various 
ways to our various efforts." And moreover, pragmatism is to stimu- 
late our feeling of moral responsibility and to sweep away the stock 
excuse for fatalism, by proving that "human action is always a per- 
ceptible factor in the ordering of nature." This involves more danger, 
but one might well be willing to accept these in order to escape from 
the "weary grinding out of a predetermined course of things." 

Second, the conception of immortality, as influenced by pragmatism, 
I shall omit even more entirely, largely because, while a bona-fide, 
theological question, it does not seem to me to be its chief question, 
and partly because Professor Schiller has given three chapters of his 
Humanism to the subject. In this discussion he founds a belief in 
immortality on the ethical postulate, the only really firm ground 
which has ever been found for the belief, from the time of Kant down. 
And the effect of pragmatism is here manifest in the validity which it 
gives to ethical demands in its emphasis on conduct. 

Turning now to the third of the "ideas of reason," the question 
becomes: "What effect does pragmatism have on the idea of God ?" 
And of course the most general answer, the one which immediately 
comes to mind, is that pragmatism would make any reality, God 
included, a dynamic rather than a static reality. 

The ordinary religious person is quite accustomed by this time 
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to the statement that the idea of God changes throughout the ages. 
He will follow without shock the skilful sketch of this development 
given by Dr. Ames in his paper on " Theology from the Standpoint of 
Functional Psychology," showing how the tribal religions of the 
Semites developed into an ethical monotheism at the rise of the 
Jewish monarchy, how the idea of God's transcendence was empha- 
sized by the exile, and produced, under the stress of national humili- 
ation, the idea of a suffering reconciler, and how finally, the modern 
forces of democratic feeling are changing the old monarchical view of 
God the ruler into a conception which shall emphasize the immanence 
of God in his world. This history is quite acceptable to the average 
religious person, as long as it is only the "idea of God" which is 
changing. But as soon as to the question: "How could David be 
called a ' man after God's heart,' when he did so many wicked things ? " 
one makes the answer: "Perhaps God wasn't as good in those days, 
or as particular," then there is apt to be some objection raised. And 
yet what does this statement mean except that in that time, there did 
not exist anywhere, in the whole of experience, the same ideals that 
exist today. This contention granted, the validity of all that .prag- 
matism has to say on the subject is granted also. And if the prag- 
matic tendencies in philosophy gain ground, as they seem to be doing 
at present, this contention will inevitably be accepted for theology 
as well as for philosophy. 

Under this general conception of a dynamic God, there are oppor- 
tunities for many differing views, depending not so much on the 
theologian's conviction concerning the nature of reality, as upon the 
particular phase of this reality which he is inclined to dignify with the 
name of God. And here much depends on temperament. Through- 
out the history of theology there have been two conflicting tendencies, 
one desiring a God who should include as much of reality as possible, 
the other a God who should be as responsive as possible to man's 
needs and desires. These two tendencies should not be confused 
with the absolutistic and pragmatic interpretations of reality, though 
there is a certain similarity in the difference of temperament which 
calls them forth. For both views of God exist among absolutists and 
pragmatists alike. In the one case, God is identified with reality, 
be it static or dynamic ; in the other, with a part of reality. 
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It is not always recognized that this difference of opinion exists in 
absolutism as well as in pragmatism. The friend mentioned above, 
who inquired: "What are these pragmatists going to do with God ?" 
took it for granted that the absolutists had no such difficulty, but 
identified God with the Absolute once and for all. But this is not 
the case. Some absolutists, like Mr. Bradley in one passage, expressly 
do not; others, like Mr. Royce, expressly do; and many, as indeed 
Mr. Bradley himself does in many places, shift back and forth between 
an Absolute which shall satisfy the religious need of unity, and a 
finite being of some sort who shall satisfy the demand for personality. 

It is the same with pragmatism. Viewing reality as a process, it 
becomes possible to regard God as the entire process or as a part of it. 
And the second of these views is given, with accompanying plural- 
istic hallmarks, in the well-known passage in James's Varieties 0} 
Religious Experience, in which is summarized what Mr. James con- 
siders the philosophic outcome of the book: 

We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come, a positive content of religious experience 
which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes. 

This of course does not dismiss polytheism from the rank of a very 
possible theory, as James takes pleasure in announcing, but it obtains 
the "personality" which is such a precious part of the religious con- 
sciousness. And in other essays (notably that on "Reflex Action and 
Theism,") James goes even farther in this direction, asserting that God 
is a personality like us in the sense that "both have purposes for which 
they care and each can hear the other's call." 

It does not seem to me likely that the theologian will rest content 
with James's conception of God. It leaves out of account the demand 
for a certain unity and persistence which is felt by pragmatists as well 
as absolutists. It seems much more probable that the theologian 
will prefer to give the name "God" to the entire process of reality, 
and will mean by religion either, like Hoffding, a " faith in the per- 
sistence of value," although a changing value, or a faith in a personal- 
ity like ours, meaning by personality simply, as a writer in the 
Hibbard Journal puts it, " a unifying power which in some way binds 
our experiences into a continuous (changing) whole which we call 
our fife, and which gives our fife an inner aspect or meaning." For 
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if we are to agree to call the entire process " God," when speaking in 
terms of the religious consciousness, the question which at once arises 
is: "Can the process be called 'conscious 'or not?" If not, there will 
undoubtedly be some who will prefer to revert to Professor James's 
view and apply the term "God" to that "wider self from which 
saving experiences come," thinking thus to gain in personality what 
they lose in inclusiveness. If on the other hand, the process can be 
said to be "conscious," the religious person feels that his needs will 
be met to the full — to a much fuller extent, indeed, than he usually 
expects to find them met in this world. 

Of course the word "consciousness" is a very ambiguous term. 
If we are using it in the sense in which Woodbridge and James have 
been using it in their most recent articles, then we must admit at 
once that the process of experience cannot be proved "conscious." 
This use of "consciousness" identifies it with the cognitive processes, 
and then proceeds quite conclusively to deny it any continuous exis- 
tence, asserting that it is merely a function of experience, sometimes 
operative, sometimes not. With this view, it would of course be 
impossible to predicate consciousness (at least in any dogmatic way) 
of the entire process of experience; it would even be impossible to 
affirm a priori that there might not be moments in which no con- 
sciousness existed in any individual anywhere in the universe. 

But this view of consciousness seems at best a partial view, if we 
have any regard at all for the general usage of a term. Shall we then 
define consciousness more broadly as psychical or mental experience ? 
And shall we predicate consciousness in this sense of God ? At once 
we are reminded of certain contentions of Professor Baldwin, which 
seem to carry conviction, to the effect that the conception of mental 
versus physical is a dualism springing up in the process of experience. 
And although Professor Baldwin does not always stick to this position, 
and is even willing to write the term "psychical" over his first undif- 
ferentiated experience, still we cannot rid ourselves of the feeling that 
his first criticism was well founded, and that if the term "psychical" 
is to be used in this all-inclusive sense, it must be forced from its 
customary meaning. 

What term then can be used? Well, "experience" is a broad 
word; it has been used to cover a multitude of sins and may perhaps 
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avail for one more. But it brings us back to our starting-place. 
God is to be the process of experience. This seems at first sight quite 
vague and unsatisfying. And yet, why? If we have reached the 
stage where we can look upon ourselves quite comfortably as a " stream 
of consciousness" (or, if James wants to restrict that word now, a 
stream of experience), why should We feel lost when told that the 
most we can think of reality is that it is also such a stream ? We find 
no difficulty in concrete cases in calling a process a "person," provided 
there is in this process a certain dynamic unity. 

To the statement that such a form of unity is hard to comprehend, 
I should answer that such is simply not the case. It is the one form 
of unity, and indeed the one form of experience, that we do know. 
Or, if "know" has too exclusively a cognitive significance, then say 
that we are it, we live it, we (to use again the much-abused word) 
experience it. And our experience is the key to all other experience 
in relation to which we can have the slightest cognition or feeling or 
volition. Take it all in all, the particular process we know will be 
found our best analogy for the total process. 

At this point some critic, pragmatist or absolutist, will be tempted 
to say: "Your 'pragmatic' view of God sounds suspiciously like 
certain passages in Royce about the Self, and Royce, you know, is an 
absolutist." I confess the indebtedness. There are many passages 
in Royce to which the most ardent pragmatist could offer a smiling 
assent. And there is no reason why a perfectly good "Self" should 
be monopolized by the absolutists, and then, by a manipulation of the 
time category, turned into a timeless Absolute which is really not a 
self at all. In short, from one point of view, the chief quarrel a good 
pragmatist would have with Royce would be merely on this question 
of time. Once grant the reality of a process in time, that is, a process 
which really proceeds, and there is very little further trouble. 

And just here some absolutist will ask: "Are you going back to 
pre-Kantian days to affirm the existence of time, as a thing through 
which reality moves ?" Not at all. A pragmatist would be the last 
to assert, if I understand pragmatism at all, the existence of a long 
stretch of empty time, in which experience does not yet exist, but will 
exist some day. A pragmatist would merely assert that time and 
experience have the same limits, neither being "inside" the other. 
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Sufficient unto the evil is the day thereof. The pragmatist would 
simply hold Kant's point logically and consistently, that time does not 
indeed apply to anything outside of experience (which statement 
would have no meaning), but that it is a form of all experience. And 
experience being the ultimate category in the pragmatist's world, 
time thus becomes "real" not only for us, but for any God or Abso- 
lute we may postulate. 

A pragmatist need offer this conception of God to the ordinary 
religious consciousness with no apologies or excuses of any kind. 
For it satisfies this religious consciousness better than any absolutist 
view possibly could. The only demand made by this consciousness 
which would seem to prefer an absolutistic solution, the demand for a 
God who shall be " one yesterday, today, and forever," is simply the 
requirement of relaxation, of rest in an experience which shall be in 
some way larger than ours. And I see not why this need is not 
met by pragmatism as easily as by absolutism. Moreover, this 
demand has, in my opinion, been unduly exaggerated in comparison 
with other demands which are for the natural religious consciousness 
just as insistent. Chief among these is the demand for a God who is 
not the same yesterday, today, and forever, a God whom our finite 
struggles can in some way advance or retard. Only so does our 
striving seem anything more than a mocking pretense. Going farther, 
the demand is for what Fiske calls a "quasi-human God," a God 
who is to our minds really in some sense understandable. The time- 
less Absolute furnishes no such God. We cannot understand it in 
any possible sense of the word. We cannot know it; we cannot act 
it; we cannot even grasp it in Mr. Bradley's "immediate feeling." 

Now of course I am not insisting that all these religious views are of 
necessity bound up with pragmatism in just this form. The contrary 
views of many pragmatists would be a sufficient answer to such an 
assumption. The religion of a pragmatist is the result of many con- 
ditions, one and only one of which is his pragmatism. His pragma- 
tism will undoubtedly determine the form of his belief, but he may 
not be temperamentally inclined toward the holding of any religious 
belief at all. The categories of the religious experience may not be 
vital for his use. My point is this: for a person to whom such cate- 
gories are vital, pragmatism furnishes a completer and more consistently 
satisfactory response to his needs than absolutism possibly can. 



